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plan, and the pierced projections at intervals round the form appear 
clearly to point to suspension. 
The fish-eating monster represented in Fig. 47 is from a piece 



of Buddhist work from a small tope in Bhopal, Central India, da- 
ting somewhere probably about the first century of the Christian 
era. Our sketch is taken from a cast in the South Kensington 




Fig. 52. 




Fig. S3- 



Museum. The coin, Fig. 56, having the three maritime symbols I turn. The single fish, Fig. 49, above the inscription, is a coin of 
on it, the scallop, the crab, and the fish, was struck at Agrigen- I Ilissa. The two fish surrounding the greyhound, Fig. 51, were one 




Fig. 54- 




Fig: 55- 



of the devices on the coinage of Argos, while the fish in the claws I Fig. 50, is a very common figure on the coins of Egina. The 
of the bird, Fig. 58, is taken from a coin of Sinope. The tortoise, I remaining illustration, Fig. 57, is an example of the heraldic form 






Fig. 56. 
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Fig. 58. 



of scallop-shell, a form very largely employed in armorial bear- 
ings. It is, in religious Art, the badge of the pilgrim, and in more 
especial sense an attribute of St. James the Greater ; it is always 
represented either in his hand, or affixed to hat, cloak, or wallet. 



Fish-forms and shells are very largely employed in the Italian 
Art of the period of the Renaissance ; many excellent examples 
may be seen in the fine collection of casts in the South Kensington 
Museum. 



NEW MAUSOLEUM AT GENEVA. 



THE mausoleum of the late eccentric Duke of Brunswick, which 
is about to be erected in the Jardin des Alpes, Geneva, and is 
estimated to cost about $280,000, is, it is reported, to be ornamented 
with six white marble statues of the duke's ancestors, beginning 
with Henry the Lion, and ending with his father, who fell at Quatre 
Bras, and whom Byron, in his " Childe Harold," speaks of in one 
of those magnificent stanzas describing the battle of Waterloo — 



" Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain." 



The monument is also to have representations of remarkable inci- 
dents in the history of the house of Brunswick, and a recumbent 
figure of the duke himself under a canopy supported by six marble 
columns, the whole surmounted by an equestrian statue. 



